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MINUTE OF EXERCISES OF THE LATE BALTI- 
MORE YEARLY MEETING. 


On entering into a consideration of the 
state of Society, many minds were deeply 
exercised at the apparent want of interest in 
our meetings on the part of many of our 
members, and as every effect has its cause, it 
was shown that much of this is due to a 
neglect of the children. Where these are 
drawn to us in early life, and care is used to 
explain to their young minds the workings of 
the laws of life, spiritual as well as others, 
the beauty of righteousness is unfolded to 
their view, and they come to love gocdness 
for its own sake. 

To attend our meetings becomes a pleasure 
for they feel that the meeting of ourselves 
together for social worship is one of the best 
means of increasing our love to God and to 
one another, and we are told that on these 
hang the Law and the Prophets. 

The subject of the alleged decline of our 
Society, and the propriety of making an 
effort to arrest that decline was brought up in 
the Meeting and received earnest and thought- 
ful consideration. The inquiry arose, what is 
meant by a decline of the Society of Friends? 
Is it that the Society as an organization is 
entering upon that condition of gradually 
increasing weakness which precedes and cul- 
minates in death? If so, it were well indeed, 
that the concern of every thoughtful, earnest 
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member should be enlisted. But that the 
fundamental principles of the Society can 
either decline or pass from the recognition and 
acknowledgment of the best and purest of 
mankind is impossible; as we believe them 
to be founded on the unchangeable Truth. 

The evils that abound throughout our fa- 
vored land and bring so much unnecessary 
suffering to many people, awakened a renewed 
interest in the meeting in those benevolent 
efforts that have for their object the removal 
of the causes to which they owe their origin. 
The query arose whether our Society is doing 
all it can to assist in the efforts that are now 
being made by benevolent persons to advance 
this work ; and on the recommendation of our 
Representative Committee, the Meeting 'con- 
cluded to appoint a Standing Committee to 
which the charge of this interesting work is 
committed, with instructions to labor as way 
may open. 

From the reading of the answers to the 
Queries, we do not find that our Society is 
retrograding, but the deficiencies apparent 
awakened a lively concern in the Meeting to 
adopt some practical measures, which might 
tend to improvement. 

In the aboundings of Divine love which 
has cemented us afresh during our being to- 
gether and laboring together for the advance- 
ment of our Redeemer’s cause among our 
fellow beings, we commend you to the word 
of His power. 
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GROWING WHILE SLEEPING. 


“So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground, and should sleep, and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how.’”’—MARk iv : 26, 


Among all the discourses upon the para- 
bles of Jesus, it has never been my fortune 
to hear one upon this. Yet, surely, it ought 
not to be passed over by any teacher who 
would show how the kingdom of God is to 
be established among men. For it reminds 
us of what we sometimes forget—that wak- 
ing and working are not the only requisites 
for securing the best results, but waiting and 
sleeping are needful too. Man is not the 
sole agent in the raising of a harvest, and 
his exertion is not the sole factor to be con- 
sidered. When he has prepared the soi! as 
well as he can, and planted the best seed 
he is able to procure, he must leave it to 
the good providence of God. Do not be 
anxious about the result, or weary yourself 
or others with frettings or worryings. Do 
not keep awake through the long night- 
watches to wonder what will happen. Lie 

‘down each night for long refreshi:g slum- 
ber: the seed “will grow while thou art 
sleeping.” Rise up each morning to engage 
in the other duties that are appointed you: 
the seed will grow while you are laboring 
elsewhere. “Duties belong to man, events 
to God,” says the old English proverb; and, 
when we have rightly done our part first, 
we need borrow no trouble respecting His. 
The rain and dew, the heat and light, and 
everything that is needful for promoting 
growth, are under His control, and will all 
come in due time, if indeed the harvest is 
one that is required for the welfare of the 
world. You shall rouse up some morning 
from a sound sleep, or return some evening 
from distant fields of labor, and shall find 
that the seed you once planted has sprnong 
up and grown, you know not how. For 
work is but one element of growth; sleep 
is another, just as needful and essential, 
too. 

To go no farther at first than the mere 
outside of things, see how true all this is 
of the flesh and blood, bone and sinew, 
which make up our bodily frames. . . . 

The business anxieties and household cares 
that vex you are not to be cured by sitting 
up late and wearing the long hours away 
with frettings and worryings as the evening 
darkens into night. The wisdom that sees 
through a tangled mass of affairs does not 
come when you are pacing the room more 
anxiously than they who watch for the morn- 
ing. The stretigth which rights the wrong 
at last despairs of entering a body which 
tosses all night on a sleepless bed. Such 
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favorite time for growing, the hours when 
you are resting in peaceful slumbers. So 
that, when you awaken in the morning, the 
right way has grown wonderfully clear to 
your sight and easy to your feet. The brain 
solves the hardest of all problems when left 
alone to itself by night, while the will is 
quietly sleeping; and, on the morrow, it acts 
with its new wisdom and strength. It is 
not literally a “panacea” to cure all the 
ills of life, and yet the reach of its influ- 
ence is far wider than is commonly supposed. 
If matters begin to go wrong in your house- 
hold this evening, the sooner you get to bed 
and to sleep the better. If business begins 
to trouble you to-morrow, a long night’s 
sleep will do tenfold more good than any 
amount of waking, anxiety and care... .. 

And all this is true of our highest spirit- 
ual concerns. There is a way of prying 
into our own and others hearts to see if 
the kingdom of God is established there, 
which reser-bles nothing else so much as a 
child’s perpetual digging into the ground to 
see if his seeds have sprouted. Neither 
natural nor spiritual harvests are raised in 
that way. “The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation.” All your anxieties 
and frettings do but block up the ways of 


the spirit, and delay the advent of the wished- | 


for good. And yet there are those who act 
as if the whole responsibility for the wel- 
fare of earth and heaven rested upon their 
shoulders, and nothing divine would grow 
without their aid. As if goodness were not 
growing on the earth when they began their 
care-taking! As if it would not keep grow- 
ing after they had passed away. . .. . 

The seed grows when, after your most faith- 
ful labors, you leave it hidden away from 
mortal sight, and go to your homes for quiet 
sleep. That is the great Teacher’s lesson, and 
it is repeated by all the experiences of life. 
The highest good seldom, if ever, comes while 
you are seeking it. It follows work, but does 
not accompany it. It will not come at all, if 
you do not toil first; and yet, like a wayward 
infant, it will not come while you are toiling. 
Why, you shall seek some heavenly blessing 
day after day, week in and week out, with 
unremitting labor, till your nerves are all 
unstrung, and the brain aches from weariness, 
and the face is thin and pale, and the hollow 
eyes tell of wakeful nights, and it shall seem 
still as far off from you as ever; and, then, 
you shall give it all up for a while, and lie 
down to long and trusting sleep, and the 
blessing will steal softly into your heart and 
nestle there with calm content, as if at last it 
had found the one home for which it was 
made; and, when you awaken in the morn- 
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wisdom and strength have: chosen, as their | ing, you find it is indeed your very own. The Cc] 
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best work is always too great for you to finish 
during your conscious strivings: you must 
let go of it, when your part of the toil is done, 
and trust it to “the Power which makes for 
righteousness” You can bend your bow and 
draw the arrow to the head with all the 
strength that is in you, and take the surest 
aim; but quick, let go, drop your hand if 
you want to hit the far-off mark! Ask the 
youngest school-boy how far he can shoot, if 
he keeps hold of the string all the time and 
tries to push the arrow from the bow by his 
puny strength. Yet that is what we are con- 
tinually doing, when, after our part of the 
work is over, we still keep hold of it, and lie 
awake all night without daring to drop asleep, 
lest the Almighty should not be able to do 
his part of the task alone. Let go, when your 
part is finished, if you want to reach any 
mark that is worth hitting. 

I have called it the common experience of 
life that the best results are not found while 
we are seeking them, but appear to come of 
their own accord when we have given up the 
search. Of course, I can speak with most 
assurance of ministerial experiences as to that 
clear insight into a truth, and that firm grasp 
of a truth, out of which a sermon grows. 
For often have I wished to present some new 
subject, and yet been forced to lay it aside, 
after long and earnest thought, as not yet real 
and vivid enough for my use. Time after 
time, it has been taken up, and as often laid 
aside, till weeks lengthened into months and 
months to a year, and yet its real meaning 
was not revealed. But when at last it was 
left alone, to care for itself, or be cared for 
like the planted seed, suddenly, at some leisure 
period, it was born “ full statured in an hour,” 
and was written down without an effort, as 
fast as the hand could move the pen; and, 
when it was preached, the speaking eyes of 
the people said, “Amen.” Such visions of the 
truth never come without eager search, and 
yet they do not come during it. They follow, 
but do not accompany one’s toil. 

Or, if you turn from sermons to poetry, you 
will find all the poets agreeing with Mrs. 
Howe in saying, “I never made a poem, dear 
friend: I never sat me down and said, 


This cunnjng brain and patient hand 
Shall fashion something to be read.” 


For it is not merely the poet, but the poem 
that is “born, not made.” 

Or, if you turn to discoverers and inventors, 
who have lightened our labors and brightened 
our lives, the same truth isseen with undimin- 
ished clearness. No human beings have 
labored longer or harder, with fewer imme- 
diate results; but it is not till they stop 
laboring and let the mind rest for a while that 
the heavenly vision is granted them. Archi- 








medes cannot solve King Hiero’s problem in 
his study; but, as soon as he tosses it aside 
and jumps into his bath, the solution flashes 
on his mind with lightning rapidity, and he 
cries out, “ Eureka! I’ve found it.” So, if 
the old legends are to be received, it is to the 
dreamy Newton, idling his time away among 
the trees, that a falling apple tells the secret 
of gravity; and it is to the listless Galileo, 
staring lazily around him in the church, that 
a swinging chandelier reveals a mode of 
measuring time. But none of these stories 
set a premium on idleness, or promise any 
reward to him who has not first finished the 
work that was given him. Millions of people 
have seen falling apples without catching a 
glimpse of the law which holds the universe 
together, and binds it fast to God. Millions 
have leaped into the water without finding 
there an answer to the royal problems of 
philosophy. The sudden revelation does not 
come in the leisure moments, unless hard and .- 
patient toil has gone before, any more than 
sleep will bring a harvest when no seed has 
been cast into the ground; and yet it ve 
seldom comes till one has ceased from toil, 
and into his quiet, resting soul God sends the 
wished-for vision. There is no such thing, I 
repeat, as sending an arrow to the mark while 
you keep hold of the string. 

And so there is a great reality in what we 
say about the wonderfully clear and glorious 
lessons of sickness: only, it probably is not 
the disease, weakness, or pain that does us the 
highest good, but the enforced idleness and 
rest, which we will not take, until we are 
obliged to let go our work. The same high 
thoughts and holy purposes would spring up 
within us at other times, if we would only 
take a voluntary rest from household anxieties 
and business cares. They would grow in 
healthy bodies as readily as in the sick, if we 
only gave them quiet hours for germinating. 

And it is chiefly because in times of health, 
we are apt to keep mind and body on the 
strain and rob the one of quiet meditation and 
the other of peaceful sleep, that we fail to 
catch glimpses of heavenly realities or to 
hear the whispers of a divine voice. Ah, my 
hearers, count that sickness a friend which 
shuts you up in the house, and will not let 
you dig up your seeds every day; for these 
so often have no chance to grow, save when 
you are sick and sleeping. Count that sick- 
ness @ friend which prevents your taking up 
a new problem of life, and obliges you to lie 
quiet, while the old problem solves itself before 
your eyes. Yes, count it a friend, when it 
forces you to accept what you would not take 
of your own accord, the leisure moments for 
seeing that truth is so plentiful that he who 
asks shall receive it, and heaven is so near that 
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he who stretches out his haud and knocks 
shall have its gates open before him. For, 
indeed, there are many who have learned in 
sickness what they would not stop to gain in 
health ; and so, when they have come up out of 
great tribulation, they stand with richer 
minds and whiter souls before the throne of 


But why wait for sickness to bring the 
blessing which can be gained in health and 
strength, if we will only offera calm and 
tranquil mind for its reception? Surely, it 
is not demanding too much to ask that, 
when our part of any work has _ been per- 
formed, we should leave the result with pa- 
tient trust to the providence of God. It is 
but leaving it to the power which has changed 
this earth from the former chaos which 
geologists describe to the present beauty which 
our artists love to paint. It is but leaving 
it to the wisdom which caused the first rude 
form of life, which could scarcely be told 
from death, to usher in an almost endless series 
of nobler, higher forms, until man at last ap- 
pears as a living soul. It is but leaving it to 
the love which found humanity, at the outset, 
low, ignorant, and brutish, and has lifted it 
up to civilization and glory. It is leaving it 
to the Being in whom devout souls have had 
so much faith that, in every age, they could 
exclaim, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
him.” It is leaving it to that Fountain of 
all Good which filled us with our divine dis- 
content at every thing low and worthless in 
our lives, and onal us a pattern of better 
things in the heavens. It is but leaving it to an 
ever-watchful Father, who loves you with an 
undying love, and who, guiding the universe 
by his perfect intelligence, can surely bring 
the best results from the well-performed 
labors of man. For so is the kingdom of 
God as if a man should cast the best seed 
into the ground and leave it, while he went 
his way to sleep by night and rise by day, 
and the seed should spring up and grow, he 
knows not how.-—Richard Metcalf, in Chris- 
tian Register. 





THE SCHOOL OF FAITH. 

We are dull learners in the school of’ faith, 
and it requires many a severe lesson to teach 
us implicit trust. God, therefore, dealeth with 
us as with sons, often frustrating our plans, 
and leading us by ways we knew not to better 
results than the ones for which we hoped or 
planned. When, out of frequent disappoint- 


ments and failures, we reap a rich harvest of 


spiritual blessing, and find, withal, that our 
real wants have been supplied in unexpected 
ways, we perceive that God is leading us, and 
learn by actual experience the lesson so pre- 
cious in trial, that “he careth for us.” That 





lesson, well learned, begets the habit of cast- 
ing our care upon him. If our almighty and 
loving heavenly Father is always caring for 
our interests, there is surely no need for us to 
worry about them. Then come emancipation 
from undue anxiety and a realization of the 
truth of the promise: “Thou wilt keep him 


in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, 


because he trusteth in thee.” — Central C hris- 
tian Advocate. 





PERSONAL HOLINESS. 
“We can only begin to do Christ’s work 


in striving to make His world better by per- 
sonal innocence, by personal holiness.” 


Ah! how many will stumble over this en- 


trance! The priests of Dagon used to leap 
over the threshold of their idol (see Zeph. i: 
9), but not so can any one enter into the tem- 
ple of the Most High God. The way into 
that temple shall be called the way of holi- 
ness. The man who is not sincere in self- 
amelioration can never be a prophet of God. 


Men who have begun wickedly have some- 


times turned over a new leaf, and begun a 
new life. But I do not believe that even 
these, greatly as God has blessed their efforts, 
have done as much as they otherwise might 
have done. For surely that man builds bet- 
ter who builds upon foundations than he who 


builds on ruins. And this at any rate is cer- 
tain, that {no hypocrite, no bad, no insincere 
man, can heal in any degree the sinfulness of 
the world. 

Not till he is converted can he strengthen 
his brethren. Alas! even when he is con- 
verted he may find that he has maimed, that 
he has ruined his own transcendent powers 
of usefulness. ° ° ° ; ; ; 

Many a great man has felt that he has 
clipped his own wings, and has suffered to be 
shorn away the sunny locks of the Nazarite, 
wherein would have lain his strength; he has 
wounded himself, and even when the wound 
has closed the frightful scar remains. 

Let us come to the stern words of Jesus: 
“First cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to take 
the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

Let us understand it as an eternal and in- 
evitable condition that to do good we must 
be good. When any one is a truly good 
man, even if he takes no part whatever in 
holy wars against the sin of the world, his 
mere unconscious influence, his mere passive 
character, becomes a blessing to others, and 
without any conscious endeavor he still drops 
his little quota into the stream of the world’s 
improvement. About the mere presence and 
person of good men there hangs a charm and 
spell of good which makes them do good, even 
when they are not consciously thinking of 
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good. Their very face does good, as though 
it were the face of an angel, and from their 
mere silence there spreads an influence—a 
“flowing in”—of higher motives and purer 
thoughts into the souls of men. It was said 
of the ancient Cato that when he entered, the 
young Roman nobles blushed for their base 
amusements. It was told of the young Ber- 
nardino, of Siena, that, even as a boy, all 
bad words were hushed at once when he 
joined a group of his companions. 

If we would heal the woes inflicted by 
Intemperance let us beware that we are not 
perishing by permitted things. We shall 
not reclaim others from excess by going our- 
selves to the utmost verge of indulgence; nor 
is it the boon companion who as a rule will 
rescue the drunkard from his fall. 

Lastly, if we desire to heal the deadly 
wounds of malice, we must look well to it 
that in our conversation be never heard the 
serpent’s hiss). We must speak no slander, 
no, nor listen to it. We must not help the 
half-brained dwarf Society 

“To find low motives unto noble deeds, 

To fix all doubt upon the darker side;”’ 
but our speech must be with grace seasoned 
with salt. The reputations of our enemies 
must be as sacred from our gossip as those of 
our dearest relatives, and the absent must be 
as safe on our lips from secret malice as are 
the dead. 7 

My brethren, are these hard conditions? 
They are not too hard, if we use the grace 
which God gives us, and ask for more grace ; 
and they are noble conditions, and they are 
absolutely indispensable conditions, and they 
do contribute to the mighty end in view. He 
who does this; whose appetites are his slaves, 
not his masters; he who keeps innocency, and 
does the things that are right, and speaks the 
truth from his heart, shall not only find peace 
at the last—shall not only receive the bless- 
ing of the Lord, and righteousness from the 
God of his salvation, but men shall take note 
of him that he has been with Jesus. 

F. W. Farrar. 


THE DUTY NEXT TO US. 

An element of weakness in many of our 
desires for better life and larger usefulness is 
that we think of great and perhaps impossi- 
ble attainments, and overlook the simple 
things that lie within our reach. No violent, 
overstrained exertions are necessary to a noble 
life, no superhuman efforts and achievements, 
nothing but every-day duty faithfully done. 
The most of us must be content to live what 
are regarded as commonplace lives, without 
attracting the attention of the world or win- 
ning the laurels of fame. We must, for the 
greater part, devote ourselves to the duties 








that spring out of our ordinary business, so- 
cial, and domestic relations. The pressure of 
life’s necessities is so great that we cannot 
often turn aside to do things that lie outside 
of our common calling. Whatever service 
we render to Christ must be rendered in and 
along the line of these relations, and while 
we are busied in the imperative duties which 
every day brings to our hands. 

It is just at this point that many fail. 
They spend all their life seeking for the place 
in this world which they were intended to fill. 
They never settle down to anything with any 
sort of restful or contented feeling. They 
have a lofty ideal of a very brilliant life, to 
which they would like to attain, in which 
their powers would find full scope, and where 
they could achieve great things. But in their 
present condition, with its limitations, they 
can accomplish nothing worthy of their pow- 
ers. So they goon discontented with their 
lot and sighing for another; and, while they 
sigh, the years glide away, and soon they will 
come to the end to find that they have missed 
every opportunity of doing anything worthy 
of an immortal being in the passage from 
time to eternity. 

The truth is, one’s vocation is never some 
far-off possibility; it is always the simple 
round of duties that the passing hour brings. 
Some one has pictured the days as coming to 
us with their faces veiled; but, when they 
have passed beyond our recall, the draped fig- 
ures become radiant, and the gifts we rejected 
are seen to be treasures fit for kings’ houses. 
No day is commonplace, if only we had eyes 
to see its splendor. There is no duty that 
comes to our hand but brings to us the possi- 
bility of kingly service. 

There is a field, therefore, for better living 
very close at home. It is in these common 
things that most of us must make our progress 
and win our distinction. And there is room 
enough in these prosaic duties and opportuni- 
ties for very noble and beautiful lives. There 
is nothing possible to a human soul greater 
than simple faithfulness. “She hath done 
what she could” was the highest commenda- 
tion that ever fell from the Master’s lips. An 
angel could do no more. When we are re- 
solving to live more grandly in the future than 
in the past, it will help us to bring our eyes 
down from the far-off mountain peaks, where 
there is nothing for us to do, and look close 
about our feet, where lie many neglected 
duties and many unimproved opportunities 
and many possibilities of higher attainment 
in spirit, in temper, in speech, in heart.— 
School Times. 





Watcn and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation.— Matt. xxvi., 41. 
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SIMPLICITY OF PROPHETS. 


The true prophet keeps clear from any 
entanglement in changing language. He 
knows, as Jesus Christ always says, that no 

arable is large enough to measure God’s 
Senden, to “describe the indescribable,” to 
“ define the infinite.” It is only in the work 
of the shifty aids of the willing staff that 
you find rubbish to be removed. The com- 
mander-in-chief knows too well what time 
will do with human belongings. Here, most 
likely, is the reason why Jesus Christ him- 
self left no written word. He left a life 
instead. . 

Time is the test of truth. Truth is eter- 
nal; and all scaffoldings will fall away, all 
signs will cease even, as Paul says,—nay, all 
human knowledge will have its day,—but the 
truth remains. It is the glory of every age 
that it comes nearer to the central sun. 
“ More light from God’s word,” as brave John 
Robinson said, “ more heat from God’s fire.” 
The snow may have been very beautiful 
which has covered the wheat-field in winter ; 
but, when I see its beauty vanish before the 
sunshine of spring, I must not repine as 
those who have no hope. And the green 
blade will be very beautiful as it clothes that 
wheat-field in May, but I must not repine 
when that fresh verdure is gone. The rip- 
ples of the wind as they pass over the grain 
are very beautiful in midsummer, but I must 
not repine when I see the eager harvesters 
driving their reapers into the field to cut it 
down. The gladness and cheer of harvest 
home call us all together to our Thanksgiv- 
ing ; but we must not repine when the festi- 
val is over, and, in the hum-drum of common 
life, the grain we have garnered is sent away 
to feed its thousands or to be the seed of un- 
numbered harvests to come. And it is idle, 
in whatever advance of the great ripening 
work of God, to mourn over any husk which 
falls away, any chaff which is winnowed 
out, any snow which is melted, because in 
their time and in their — they had their 
work and their duty. God is a spirit; and 
of that spiritual being of his we, his chil- 
dren, are partakers. If the old language 
were too narrow for it, never fear but the 
Spirit will find broader phrases. If the old 
parable were too small, never fear but the 
Spirit will find alarger. Man is God’s child: 
God is our father. Little fear indeed that 
our quest for truth will part him from us, or 
us from him.—E. E. Hale. 


Rexicion should be professedly and con- 
spicuously a main end of education. Piety 
should be held forth as an essential element of 
high character inevery young man. Literary 
emulation cannot supply sufficient motive. 


We corrupt the young, and weaken their 
best principles, by exclusive use of so low a 
principle. The mind should be turned to God 
as the fountain of intelligence ; and all growth 
in wisdom should be seen to be an approach 
toward him, and a preparation for the fulfill- 
ment of his designs of good. Religion must 
be exhibited as the glory of our nature. An 
ingenuous, magnanimous, heroic form of 
Piety must be inculcated, such as is fitted to 
win the generous hearts of youth. . . . They 
should be made to feel that it is the source 
of all lofty, honorable, manly sentiment. . . . 
Virtue should be seen by the students to be 
the paramount-object. No amount of talent 
or acquisition should be allowed to be a sub- 
stitute for want of morality. Character 
should be regarded as the primary interest. 
— Channing. 
CORRESPON DENCE. 

Nottingham Quarterly Meeting.—This meet- 
ing was held at Little Britain, Lancaster co., 
Pa., on {Sixth-day, Eleventh mo. 30th. The 
day being fair and roads good, the attendance 
was large. The house was crowded below, 
and well filled up-stairs. But few strangers 
were present, Rebecca Price, of Baltimore, 
being the only minister from beyond the 
limits of the Quarterly Meeting. Her labors 
were very acceptable. Elam Kinsey and 
Wm. Way also had service in the ministry. 





In the business meeting a communication’ 


came up from Little Britain Monthly Meet- 
ing asking the Quarterly Meeting to sanc- 
tion their action in laying down the midweek 
meeting at East Land. This was united with, 
but women’s meeting informed that as the 
late Yearly Meeting had appointed a com- 
mittee to visit, in Gospel love, the Quarterly 
and subordinate meetings, endeavor to ascer- 
tain the cause of the apparent decline among 
Friends, and encourage them to greater faith- 
fulness, they had thought best to postpone 
final action in this case until further labor and 
care had been extended, hoping that by the 
help of the committee a different result'!might 
be eventually reached. The men’s meeting 
then acquiesced in their conclusion. 

The eumalahen on Circular Meetings re- 
ported that a number of meetings had been 
held to good satisfaction. The committee 
was then, at their request released, and it was 
concluded to appoint a nominating committee 
to bring forward to the next Quarterly Meet- 
ing the names of Friends to serve as a com- 
mittee to co-operate with the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Visiting Meetings. But 
word came from the women’s meeting that 
they had already appointed a committee 
out of the Quarterly Meeting for that pur- 
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pose. Whereupon the men’s meeting joined 
them in doing the same, and all seemed to be 
satisfied that: was the better way. 

The meeting for business following imme- 
diately after that for worship, making a con- 
tinuous session of more than four hours, but 
a good degree of interest was maintained 
throughout the assembly to the close. 

On the following day, in company with a 
Friend, I crossed the Susquehanna river at 
Peach Bottom, on a little steam ferry boat, 
drawing only ten inches of water. The river 
is a mile and three-quarters wide here, but so 
shallow in places that care is required to 
keep off the rocks. Two or three miles from 
the river is the village of Delta, which is an 
interesting point, on account of the extensive 
slate quarries near by, and its being at the 
junction of two narrow gauge railroads, one 
to York, Pa.,a distance of about 40 miles, 
and the other (nearly completed), direct to 
Baltimore, a similar distance. 

The preparing and shipping of roofing 
slate, of an excellent quality, is carried on 
here on a large scale. The workmen are 
principally Welsh, and appear to be an intel- 
ligent and prosperous class. The quarries 
are worked from the top, little or no tunnel- 
ing being resorted to. The excavations are 
wide and deep, some of them reaching a 
depth of from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet. The process of blasting, hoist- 
ing, sawing, splitting, trimming and punching 
the slates was watched with much interest, it 
being but a short time from the hoisting of 
the blocks out of the quarry until they are 
transformed into the thin, light sheets of uni- 
form sizes ready for the carpenter. 

The next day, being First-day, I attended 
Fawn Meeting, in York county, which was 
larger than I expected to see, there being 
about thirty-five present. There is one min- 
ister here, but he bad not yet returned from 
the Quarterly Meeting, and the meeting on 
this occasion was silent. 

The impression was renewed during” this 
little journey that if more visiting was done 
by Friends to the different meetings, and to 
families, under the right influence, much good 
would be the result to all concerned. 


Baltimore, Twelfth mo. 9th, 1883. E. B. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders 
of Swarthmore College was held at the Meet- 
ing-house, Race and Fifteenth Streets, Phila- 
delphia, on Third-day, Twelfth mo. 4th, 1883, 
at 3 o’clock P. M. 

A detailed and interesting report of the 
action of the Board of Management during 
the past year was read and approved, and a 
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stock vote was taken for the purchase of the 
Ingersol and Harper properties, resulting in 
giving full authority to the Board of Mana- 
gers to acquire the desired lots as soon as 
means are in hand and available for the pur- 
chase. 

An amendment to the Constitution was 
agreed to, changing the hour for holding the 
Annual Meeting from 3 P. M. to 14 P. M., 
for next year. 

The deep and abiding interest in this In- 
stitution on the part of Friends makes these 
meetings a valued means of communication 
between the College and the religious body 
of which it is the cherished offspring. Atan 
early day we hope to lay before our readers 
the Report of the Board of Management. 





The Temperance Meeting held in the Meet- 
ing-house on School lane, Germantown, on the 
9th inst., was large and deeply interesting. 
Among those who were present and took part 
in the meeting, was Mary A. Livermore, so 
well known as an earnest worker in the cause 
of Prohibition, and other reforms. 

Her thoughtful words were listened to with 
the closest attention, as she spoke of the 
progress of Prohibition in the great North- 
west, and the far South, and the need there is 
for greater effort in this section of our country, 
that the blighting effects of intemperance and 
its attendant crime and misery may cease. 
Her word-pictures of what she has seen in the 
prisons and asylums, here and in foreign lands, 
were calculated to awaken a greater interest 
upon this vital question, and to stimulate to 
more active efforts for the suppression of the 
unholy traffic. Edward H. Magill, and others, 
added their testimony to what had been so 
well said. 

It was felt to have been one of the fost 
interesting meetings that has been held under 
the care of the Committee. 

Twelfth mo. 10th, 1883. R. 





Centre Quarterly Meeting, held at West 
Branch Eleventh mo. 19th, 1883, is thought 
worthy of notice, being the most distant branch 
belonging to Baltimore, and near the terminus 
of the Tyrone and Clearfield Railroad. The 
meeting was a season of renewed favor. In 
our remoteness from the larger bodies of 
Friends, we often feel a strong desire that 
Friends from a distance might be drawn in 
gospel love to visit us at the time of our 
Quarterly Meetings. But, although not hav- 
ing the company of any, our meeting was as 
large as usual. 

On First-day morning, the day being fair, 
the house was well filled, and we had a favored 
meeting. Much good counsel was given by 
those exercised in the ministry. 
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The meeting on Second-day was a season of 
Divine favor. The silence was broken by a 
Friend calling the attention of the assembly 
to the importance of a preparation in order 
that the seed sown might fa!] upon soil that 
is in a favorable condition for its growth, as 
shown from the parable of Jesus, that it was 
only the seed that fell upon good ground that 
brought forth fruit even to an hundredfold. 

_ Another Friend brought to view the neces- 
sity of opening the door of the heart when 
the visitation of the spirit of Truth is heard, 
in order that He might come in and sup with 
us and we with Him, and this was to be 
waited for. 

Another Friend followed, using the lan- 
guage of the Divine Master, “ Without me 
ye can do nothing.” And we were shown 

ow dependent we were upon the Divine Au- 
thor of all good for help and strength to do 
his will. 

Then the shutters were closed and the busi- 
ness of the Quarterly Meeting was transacted, 
a copy of the extracts from our last Yearly 
Meeting was produced and a portion read. 

The subject relating to the appointment of 
a committee by the Yearly Meeting to visit in 
gospel love the Quarterly and subordinate 
meetings, and to ascertain the cause of the 
apparent decline among Friends, and to en- 
courage to greater faithfulness in their reli- 
gious duties, was opened, and feelingly and 
interestingly discussed,-and way not ap- 
pearing to open for immediate co-operative 
action, the subject was held over and the 
members of the Monthly Meetings were de- 
sired to give the subject their care by uniting 
with the members of the committee. 

We need more labor in our smaller meet- 
ings in order to bring about a more healthy 
state’in our Society ; much has been said in 
regard to the decline of Friends, and from 
our reports this might seem so numerically. 

The foundation that the Society of Friends 
have built upon can never decline, being the 
life of God in the individual soul, and as our 
early Friends built upon this foundation they 
could bear testimony to the same truth as did 
the apostle John, that “the life was the light 
of men.” And whenever this light is forsa- 
ken there will be a decline in the individual or 
in the Society, for it is rationally true, where 
there is life there will be growth. M. 

Grampian Hilis, Twelfth mo. Ist, 1883. 





WE must be as courteous to a man as we 
are to a picture, which we are willing to give 
the advantage of a good light. 





Tuey that will be rich fall into temptation. 
—1 Tim. vi., 9. 
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Norice.—In our editorial comments last 
week upon the extracts from a Charleston 
paper the impression is given that Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Schools have an endowment of 
$1,200 per year. ‘This is an error, that 
amount being greater than is contributed 
yearly for their support. There is no endow- 
ment, of any kind or amount. What that 
paper meant was that $1,200 had been con- 
tributed by persons to pay for the House for 
Orphans, not for the maintenance of the schools. 





Osituary TrrpuTes.— We are again 
obliged to remind our contributors that we 
decline to publish memorial offerings, except 
for such departed worthies as have been ac- 
tively engaged in the service of the church, 
and are generally known to the Society at 
large. 

It is necessary to draw this line distinc- 
tively, as any other course would seriously 
interfere with the aim and scope of our paper- 
Such tributes may have their proper place in 
the local or county press, which is always 
ready and willing to bear testimony to the 
upright life and excellent character of those 
who have been known and respected in the 
community. 

The readers of Friends’ Intelligencer are 
too widely scattered to feel any special interest 
in what may be written of people whom they 
know nothing about and have never heard of 
before, no matter how earnest and concerned 
they may have been to uphold the testimo- 
nies of the Society, which is the bounden duty 
of every member. “ Let his own works praise 
him,” wrote one of old, and the advice is 
worth remembering. 

The case is very different where the deceased 
has been engaged in public service for the 
church. The lives of such become in a cer- 
tain sense the property of the church, and a 
part of its history, and we cannot afford to 
have the record of useful labor lost to future 
generations. 





Our Sociat NeEEeps.—Some of the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends feel that their 
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social needs are not fully met and supplied 
within the organization. There are demands 
of the intellectual and sympathetic nature, 
particularly with the young, which are unsat- 
isfied, and the bond between us as fellow-be- 
lievers, spoken of sometimes as “the drawing 
cord of love,” does not tighten about the 
hearts of those whom we long to see firmly 
united with us. Though each individual has 
his family connections, his personal friends, 
his congenial companions, and the intercourse 
with these satisfies his need for domestic soci- 
ability, yet, as a member of a religious body, 
he longs for an intercourse of a social and 
religious nature with those whose faith is sim- 
ilar to his own. 


The usages of our Society met the wants of 
its members more fully fifty or a hundred 
years ago than they do to-day, especially in 


the cities. Within the memory of some of 


our oldest friends, perhaps, the members com- 
prising a meeting lived near together, house 
and store were under one roof, customs were 
much more’simple than now, and intercourse 
more frequent and friendly. At their infor- 
mal gatherings the affairs of the Society 
formed an important subject of conversation, 
and when they gathered in the meeting-house 
for religious worship it was somewhat like a 
large family sitting down together with hearts 
warmly interested in each other, and ready to 
be opened to that higher love and spiritual 
outpouring which made them seasons of heav- 
enly refreshment. As our cities widen and 
our members scatter, the social tie which ex- 
isted in the olden time becomes loosened ; but 
shall modern customs destroy the stromg hu- 
man bond between us, and offer no substi- 
tute? 


Our query asks, “Are love and unity main. 
tained amongst you?” but it is difficult to 
love a person whom we do not know; there- 
fore the first necessity seems to be for us to 
become acquainted with each other, and hap- 
pily the labor of the First-day schools, into 
which some of our members are entering, is 
introducing both teachers and scholars to one 
another. We all know the interest felt by 
early Friends to establish schools for the edu- 
cation of their members, and as intelligence 
has increased, this concern has widened, and 










as a natural result we have a more cultivated 
and intellectual membership than our Society 
could show fifty years ago. 


This intelligence asks to be recognized and 


seeks to be of service in the church. We 
often hear it said that the revelation which is 
saving does not come’ through the learning 
which is of men; but when the “ heavens are 


opened ” to these earnest minds, they will see 
that one is human and the other divine, and 
both good. 

No class of men did more to secure a broad 
and firm foundation for learning than the 
worthies whom we call the early fathers of 
our church. The intelligent young people 
who are hereafter to uphold our valuable tes- 
timonies desire to use their gift within our 
enclosure, and there ought tobe work, both 
congenial and profitable, to engage their at- 
tention. While there is no need to place the 
social above the spiritual in importance, 
there is a need for opportunities to be opened 
suitable to the demand of the intellectual 
youth of the time. Thus may our young 
members grow from one degree of usefulness 
to another, and become stronger and more 
efficient advocates for the principles which 
Friends feel to be of vital importance. 





THe FirtretH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY Socrety.—The 
Fourth of Twelfth month was set apart by 


‘those who remember with affection and reve- 


rence the faithful and zealous men and women 
who, fifty years ago, consecrated their lives 
and their earthly possessions to the cause of 
the oppressed and wronged, as a bi-centennial 
jubilee in this city. A large assembly of survi- 
vors of the“ thirty years war” forthe slave,and 
their sympathizers, assembled at Horticultu- 
ral Hall, in Philadelphia, and the meeting 
was organized by calling to the chair Robert 
Purvis. Then followed the calling of the roll of 
the signers of the original declaration, a reve- 
rent invocation of the divine blessing, and the 
reading of letters of greeting from many 
identified with the anti-slavery movement. 
Among these, of the most interest, was that 
of the venerable and beloved poet of the past 
and of the present time, John G. Whittier. 
He wrote: 
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“T need not say how gladly I would be 
with you at the semi-centennial of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society. I am, I regret to 
say, quite unable to gratify my wish and 
come, and can only represent myself by a 
letter. Looking back over the long years 
of half a century, I can scarcely realize the 
conditions under which the Convention of 
1833 assembled. Slavery was predominant. 
Like Apollyon, in Pilgrim’s Progress, it 
‘straddled over the whole breadth of the 
way.’ Church and State, press and pulpit, 
business interests, literature and fashion were 
an at its feet. Our Convention, with 
ew exceptions, was composed of men with- 
out influence or position, poor and little 
known, strong only in their convictions and 
faith in the justice of their cause. To on- 
lookers our endeavors to undo the evil work 
of two centuries and convert a nation to the 
‘great renunciation’ involved in emanci- 
pation, must have seemed absurd in the last 
degree. 

“Our. voices in such an atmosphere found 
no echo. We could look for no response but 
laughs and derision, or the missiles of a mob. 
But we felt*that we had the strength of truth 
on our side # we were right and all the world 
about ug.was wrong. We had faith, hope, 
and enfiusiasm, and did our work, nothing 
doubting, amidst a generation who first de- 
spised and ‘then feared and hated us. For 
myself, Ihave never ceased to be grateful to 
the Divine Providence for the privilege of 
taking a part in that work. And now, for 
more than twenty years, we have had a free 
country. No slave treads its soil. The eman- 
cipated clasé,as a whole, have done wisely 
and well under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty. The masters have learned that- 
cotton can be raised better by free than slave 
labor, and nobody now wishes a return to 
slaveholding. Sectional prejudices are sub- 
siding, the bitterness of the civil war is slowly 
passing away. We are beginning to feel that 
we are one people, with no really clashing 
interests, and none more truly rejoice in the 
growing ey of the South than the old 
abolitionists who hated slavery, as a curse to 
the master as well as the slave. 

“In view of this commemorative semi-cen- 
tennial occasion many thoughts crowd upon 
me; memory recalls vanished faces and voices 
long hushed. Of those who acted with me 
in the Convention fifty years ago, nearly all 
have passed into another state of being. We 
who remain must soon follow. We have secn 
the fulfillment of our desire; we have out- 
lived scorn and persecution ; the lengthening 
shadows invite us to rest. If, in looking back, 
we feel that we sometimes erred through im- 
patient zeal in our contest with a‘great wrong 


we have the satisfaction of knowing that we 
were influenced by no merely selfish consider- 
ations. :The low light of our setting sun 
shines over a free and united people, and our 
last prayer shall be for their peace, prosperity, 
and happiness.” 

Whittier, Robert Purvis, and Elizur Wright, 
of New York, are the only survivors of the 
first members of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. Elizur Wright was present and 
addressed the meeting, at the eveniug session, 
and it was announced as a remarkable fact, 
that of the sixty signers of the Declaration, 
forty-three lived to see the abolition of sla- 
very, and of these forty-three, eleven attended 
the third decade meeting. 

Not many years hence, the last of these 
will have been gathered to the majority, and 
the initiation of the abolition movement will 
pass into the domain of history, having no 
longer a record in the memory of the living. 

There being no business, the meeting de- 
voted the time to reminiscences of the past, 
and the revival of the tragic features of the 
period when slavery was the dominant power 
in this republic. A devout spirit of thanks- 
giving to the wivine Being, in view of his 
exaltation of the cause of righteousness and 
truth found vocal expression, but it was felt 
that the unspoken word of prayer and praise 
was more impressive than any formal thanks- 
giving. It was interesting to note that some 
of the venerable and devoted workers for the 
slave could bear witness that the service had 
been the means of broadening and enriching 
their lives, and that the cause had done more 
for them than they for it. 


casita aes 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


President Arthur’s message to Congress 
may be fitly designated as brief and busi- 
ness-like, and its recommendations and sug- 
gestions are such as must approve themselves 
to his fellow citizens generally. 

Cordially friendly relations with all nations 
are announced, and telegraphic communi- 
cations with Central America and Brazil is 
a step forward in that progress toward uni- 
versal brotherhood that has been the dream 
of the ages. The President advises the re- 


newal of the treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation with Mexico, that of 1848 having. 
been terminated by the Mexican government 
The friendly offices of the United States as 
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advisor and counsellor have not been with- 
held where they have been desired, and this 
Government has endeavored to aid Liberia in 
a difference with Great Britain, touching the 
northwestern boundary of that republic. 

The financial condition is excellent. The 
revenues from all sources for the fiscal year 
ending Sixth mo. 30th, 1883, amounted to 
$398,287,581.95 ; the expenditures $269,408,- 
137.54; leaving a surplus revenue of $132,- 
879,444.41, applicable to the redemption of 
bonds for the sinking fund, etc. But the 
President does not recommend too rapid ex- 
tinguishment of the National debt. He ad- 
vises that all excise taxes be abolished except 
those relating to distilled spirits, and that 
substantial reductions be also made in the 
revenues from customs. The statute enacted 
at the last session has cut down receipts at 
least fifty or sixty millions of dollars, and 
President Arthur does not advise at this 
session any measures for large diminution of 
National revenues, deeming it wiser to await 
the results of present laws, before attempting 
sweeping modifications. 

To avert the threatened contraction of the 
National currency, the President recommends 
the enactment of a law repealing the tax on 
bank circulation, and permitting the banks 


y to issue notes for an amount equal to 90 per 


cent. of the market value, instead of as now, 
the face value of their deposited bonds. 

He does not recommend thatthe Govern- 
ment assume the same control over the tele- 
graph system of the country that it has always 
exercised over the mails. 

He asks Congress to consider whether some 
Federal aid should not be extended to public 
primary education, wherever adequate pro- 
vision has not been made already. An alarm- 
ing degree of illiteracy exists in some por- 
tions of our country, and this calls for a 
remedy. 

In view of the persistence of polygamy in 
the Territory of Utah, the President favors 
the repeal of the act upon which the existing 
Government depends, the assumption by Con- 
gress of the entire political control of the 
Territory and the establishment of a Com- 
mission with such powers and duties.as shall 
be delegated to it by law. He also asks Con- 
gress to put our new domain of Alaska under 
the protection of law. 

The preservation of forests on portions of 
the national domain, where these contribute 
essentially to the equable flow of important 
water courses is also recommended to the con- 
sideration of Congress. 

He commends the practical workings of 
the Civil Service Commission, advises appro- 
priate legislation in regard to the executive 
succession, asks for such a modification of the 


veto power as to enable a President of the 

United States to give his. assent to such items 

of appropriation bills as he can approve, 

while he interposes his veto as to such as do 

not commend themselves to his judgment. 
8 


° 
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THE HIGHER LAW. 


It is not pleasing, nay, it is a cross 

Of heavy weight, to be, in Church affairs, 

Of a minority, so small and weak, ° 

That change is well nigh hopeless; to be left 
Almost alone ; to lose the sympathy 

Of some who gave it once; to be debarred, 
For conscience’ sake, from close communion ; 
And, in refusing to adopt the plea, 

That ‘‘ the end sanctifies the means,’’ to feel 
We are refusing present usefulness. 


To leave the crowded, sunny, favored side, 
And calmly to retire, perhaps for life, 

Into the cold and solitary shade— 

E’en this, at times, may be the walk of faith, 
The faithful walk ; renouncing all for Christ, 
Renouncing all; yes, even His own work, 

If such may not be wrought except by means 
He has fobidden us, though other men 

Are free to use them freely with success. 


We would not undervalue any law 

The Church may lay on individual souls ; 

But we would value more that higher law, 

Which binds each soul to keep unsmirched 
and clear 

The page of its own duty to its God. 

Self-preservation is the primal law 

Of ee life, without which, what would 
ive? 

So the direct obedience of each man 

To his own Master, heedless of result, 

Is the first law of the immortal soul, 

Is the self-preservation of its life. 





“ LEAVES FROM A SPIRITUAL DIARY.” 


Should wrong prevail o’er all the earth, 
’T were nought if only we discern 
The one great truth, which if we learn, 
All else beside is little worth. 


That Right is that which must prevail, 
If not here, there, if not now, then, 

Is the one Truth, which shall not fail, 
For all the doubt and fears of men. 
—From Lewis Morris’ ‘‘Songs Unsung.’’ 





DEAF MUTES. 

Schools for the instruction of Deaf and 
Dumb children are now open at the Institu- 
tion N. E. corner of Broad and Pine streets» 
such children, over six years of age, will be 
received free of cost upon application at the 
Institution. 

The following extract of a letter from a 
pupil of that Institution will be read with 
interest. J.J. B. 

[From the Deaf Mutes’ Journal. ] 


Extract from a letter from a young lady, a 
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upil of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
f and Dumb: | 
“T am confident that all who will give the 
education of the deaf and dumb due con- 
sideration will be convinced of the superior 
merits of the Combined Method of instruc- 
tion. I ama semi-mute, and can read the 
lips as fluently as most of my class, and can 
speak intelligibly. And what is more I have 
lost nothing in this respect since my connec- 
tion with this institution. On the contrary, 
my voice is stronger and more distinct. But 
when I desire to be sure of communicating 
my thoughts to the deaf, I resort to writing 
or spelling, and have them do the same. 
With my friends I always speak, and when 
the answer is particularly important I have 
them write or spell to me, so that I may be 
certain that I understand just what is said. 
Iam particularly glad that I am fully ac- 
quainted with the sign-language, as in this 
way I can more readily communicate rapidly 
and intelligibly with those who can only 
write or use signs. Signs, too, have been to 
mea very valuable means of instruction. My 
ee in school is more rapid than it would 
e were they not employed in my instruction. 
My teacher, by this means, communicates 
rapidly with me, and I find no difficulty in 
translating them into such English as 1 am 
capable of writing. Signs enable the deaf 
and dumb to attend lectures and to enjoy the 
services of thesanctuary. In this city as well 
as in other large cities, divine services are 
conducted in the sign-language every Sunday. 
In this way ‘the moral and social natures of 
deaf mutes are developed. The Episcopal 
Church, recognizing the importance of their 
mission to our unfortunate class, will, during 
the session of the convention, now being held 
in this city, ordain to the priesthood the Rev. 
H. W. Syle, a deaf mute, who, for a number 
of years, has had the spiritual interests of the 
large number of deaf mutes living in this 
City and State under his care. It is often 
stated by the enemies of the Combined Method 
that we are taught signs. Any one who will 
give the matter the least consideration, or 
will examine the pupils in any well conducted 
sign school, will be convinced of the falsity 
of this statement. All deaf mutes use signs 
naturally, whether taught by the Oral or 
Combined Methods. Signs are used to give 
us information and develop our minds, and 
for congenial deaf mutes they are pre-emi- 
nently useful. Nothing in my opinion can 
ever be successfully substituted for them. 
But as soon as we are sufficiently advanced 
we use written language in our school rooms 
and in conversation with our friends. No 
less a person than the late Chief Justice 
Sharswood, President of our Board of Direc- 
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tors, said that he much preferred signs and 
written language for deaf mutes, to the pain- 
ful and distressingly labored enunciation of 
the Oral Method. VIOLET. 
Philadelphia, Tenth mo. 10, 1883. 





THE NIAGARA RESERVATION. 


There is some question as to the powers of 
the Niagara Falls Commission. From one 
point of view it would seem that this body 
was created to do all that should be done now. 
At all events, while the duties of the Com- 
mission, whatever those duties are held to be, 
are as yet not performed, it is in order to 
discuss the whole question in a broad way 
until at last adequate power is delegated to 
the proper men to do the best thing possible. 
The attempt to preserve such a property as 
Niagara—a possession of the people, whose 
value no one thinks of estimating in dollars 
and cents—requires just the kind of effort 
which republics habitually neglect to put 
forth. 1t has taken years of appeal from 
individuals to arouse the authorities to do any- 
thing in the matter. But a beginning has 
been formally made at last, and by this act 
the State has assumed the responsibility of 
preventing the destruction of an object of 
surpassing natural beauty and grandeur. ™@ 
It can afford to do this in the best way pos- 
sible, for the particular needs of the people. 
It cannot afford to do it in the second best 
way or in any other way. ' 

Now the plan of removing nuisances a little 
further away from the cataract than they 
now are is not the best way. Even if it 1s 
proposed ultimately to acquire the brow of 
the cliff along the river to the whirlpool, it is 
not prudent to take the least possible surface 
demanded now in order to gain a vantage 
ground for greater acquisitions. The park 
will make adjacent land more valuable, so that 
in a few fears the expense would be serious 
for land which now is worth but a trifle. 
This is proved by the experience of almost 
every city in the United States which has a 
public park. They have always taken less 
land than they needed, and they have always 
found subsequent purchases enormously ex- 
pensive. But the State should not play fast 
and loose with a work like this. It ought to 
be able now to define what it wants and all it 
wants. Certainly it wants a drive, and a 
roadway half a mile long is not adrive. A 


glance at the map will suggest to any one the 
circuit road about the whirlpool as proposed 
by Mr. Vaux, while an examination of the 
ground will impress any one with a sense of 
its desirableness. It is not only that taking 
in the whirlpool makes a comprehensible 
unit of the whole, nor because at this termin- # 
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ating point there is such a combination of 
striking features. But the river justifies the 
drive constantly through its entire length. 
The interest of the river is increasing and 
emphatic, and yet it never is monotonous. 
When the reservation was first suggested, 
and no general feeling on the subject had 
been aroused, the promoters of the project 
could not act too cautiously. If Messrs. 
Olmsted and Gardner had asked for more, 
they would have secured nothing. But now, 
when public interest is at high tide, the dan- 
ger is not that the Commission will acquire a 
reputation for extravagance. The cost of the 
ribbon of land along the bank of the river 
to the whirlpool would be a small fraction of 
the total expense, and it is not to be thought 
of when balanced against the fact that with- 
out this addition the park is incomplete and 
therefore unsatisfactory. The real danger is 
that the Commission will acquire a reputation 
for timidity and shortsightedness. They will 
not act too boldly if they strive to meet the 
probable criticisms of the next decade. It 
is an absurdity to preserve part of Niagara 
and leave the rest to be despoiled. The 
group of phenomena which give the general 
impression of Niagara are distinctly marked. 
They have a beginning, a middle and an end. 
The rapids and the other incidents support 
the cataract as subordinate works of art sup- 
port an object of central interest. Manifestly 
the state should do no less than protect 
Niagara as a whole.—WN. Y. Tribune. 





THE CHILD’S FIRST UNTRUTH. 


We clip from the Ledger these simple and 
practical remarks in regard to one of the 
most important points in the early education 
of children. 

“Never whip a child for the first “story” 
it tells. Do not even punish it. If you do 
you may give it the feeling that accounts are 
squared, and that it may go on with the 
practice, provided it will take the penalty 
if found out. It will soon argue that dis- 
covery is not always certain, and instead of 
being convinced of a wrong, will be rather 
inclined to look upon truth and lying as 
matters of profit and loss altogether. A 
timid child lies to protect itself, a shrewd 
child to get some benefit, a sensational child 
because its imagination is pleased with invent- 
ing striking stories. Some children are very 
sensational, and they will invent a story if 
they have none (true) to tell, to give them 
some little advantage over play-fellows. We 
suppose it is going down through the gene- 
rations, slightly altered to circumstances, the 
“uncle that is a constable,” and the other re- 
lations who are powerful or splendid. Every 
imaginative child has the whole thousand of 





Arabian Nights in its head at command, only 

modified to suit the present year and place. 

Now the first feeling of little folks: who are 

caught telling an untruth is mortification. 

They are greatly ashamed. Their cheeks 

flame up, their eyelids wink, and the whole 
weight of the universe seems to be on them. 

A thoughtful parent uses this natural occa- 

sion. Speak to the child sorrowfully. Make 

it a grave matter; do not scold; do not 

threaten. Let the offender see that you are 

grieved and shocked. Let him feel you have 

trusted his word and feel what it is to have 

lost confidence. Let him see the sacredness 

of truth in your manner; what will be lost 

to him if he loses it; what a broken relation 

there will be between you if this is to go on; 

what loss to him if his word is to be found 

good for nothing. Make him feel the incon- 

venience of lying, how hard it would be for 

you to have to follow him up and make sure 

when his words are true. Above all have 

him feel’that he has injured himself; wronged 

himself. Then put it the other way, if you 

can, ask how he would feel if he could not 

depend on your word, or if you broke your 

promise or deceived him. The lesson then 

stands open; it is not a balanced account. 

He is not punished ; but he may be conyinced, 

may be shown that the hardest truth to 

speak is as nothing to this humiliation, noth- 
ing in comparison to his own sense of dis- 

grace. Do not let your sorrowful mien last 

long enough to be an injury or a burden. | 
Cheer up and cheer him up, and show your 
confidence by your changed manner. That 

will help him to earn it in future. The best 

training is to help the child to curb itself, 
and the girl or boy who is in the right rela- 

tions to father and mother will be more im- 

pressed by your sorrow over the discovery of 
a falsehood than by cuffs, or scolding, or any 

ingenious deprival or task.” 

We would add a word in commendation of 
perfect simplicity and candor in the inter- 
course of children with their elders. If a 
child sees truthfulness and uprightness in the 
daily lives of his parents, insensibly his stand- 
ard of action conforms itself to theirs, if he 
grows up in an atmosphere of unfailing love. 
We believe this to be the general experience. 
The springs of action are, however, still 
higher than the holiest parental influence. 

The sooner the little one is led to look for 
guidance to the inborn deity in heart and 
soul—to the “God consciousness,” as the 
philosophers have designated it, the sooner is 
he able to perceive the true ethics. 

The law of righteousness early unfolds 
itself to the healthful mind. Says Emerson : 
“ Health of mind consists in the perception 
of law. Its dignity consists in being under 
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the law. Nothing seems to me so excellent 
as a belief in the laws. It communicates 
nobleness,. and, as it were, an asylum in 
temples to the loyal soul. 





ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR TWELFTH MONTH, 
1883. 


Isaac Sharpless, from Haverford {College 
Observatory, again publishes his “ astronom- 
ical notes,” defining the position of the greater 
planets, and pointing out other phenomena to 
be anticipated during the present month. We 
clip his article from the Ledger of this city : 


The four bright planets will be very con- 
veniently situated for observation during the 
rest of the year, in the evening. 

Venus will be an evening star receding from 
the sun. It has passed the point in its orbit 
opposite the earth, and as it separates from 
the sun will approach us and increase in 
brightness. It is, in the telescope, the shape 
of our moon when three weeks old. Nothing 
of interest in the shape of markings on its 
surface can be distinctly seen, and the period 
of its rotation, usually given as about 24 hours 
and the direction of its axis have not been 
determined with certainty. 

Mars is in the east, rising about 9 o’clock. 
It is in the western part of the constellation 
Leo. Its markings, the snow spots around 
the poles, the configurations which are believed 
to represent its continents and seas, can be 
seen by a good telescope ona good night. The 
latter condition is very necessary as any quiv- 
ering in the atmosphere will easily obscure 
the faint delineations. Its time of rotation, 
about 24 hours, is known to a second. It is 
nearly opposite the earth from the sun, and, 
being outside the earth’s orbit, it is just now 
very favorably placed for observation. 

Jupiter is near Mars, rising about 7 o’clock. 
It is also placed at the best position for suc- 
cessful observation. With its four satellites, 
its great size and brightness, its well-defined 
belts running across its equator, and the nu- 
merous spots on its surface, it is always a fa- 
vorite object for the possessors of small tele- 
scopes. The “red spot ” in its southern hem- 
isphere has about disappeared, though an 
English observer has recently announced 
increasing brightness. The satellites of Jupi- 
ter will often be hidden by passing in front of 
his face, by going behind him, or by passing 
into his shadow. Many of these phenomena 
will be visible during the coming month, the 
times being given in the Nautical Almanac. 

Saturn is visible all night in the constella- 
tion Taurus to the northeast of Aldebaran. 
Its rings are seen as near broadside as they 
ever are and the division between them, and 
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the “crape” ring within them are to be noticed 
in telescopes of very moderate size. These 
rings are probably made up of great numbers 
of little solid masses. In their passage around 
the planet there is much interference and 
clashing, and consequently stoppage of motion. 
This would result in a gradual approach of 
many of these masses to the surface of the 
planet. So there is a rational explanation to 
the supposed fact that the ring is gradually 
widening; and the space between it and the 
planet narrowing. If the measures of 200 years 
ago can be relied upon, there is no doubt of this 
tendency. But as precision of the highest 
order was not then attainable, astronomers 
will wait till the drift becomes more evident. 
If proven, the final extinction of the rings by 
a fall to the planet is an event of no far dis- 
tant future. 

Uranus, next beyond Saturn, has been re- 
cently subjected to a close scrutiny by Prof. 
Young, with the great 23-inch telescope of the 
Princeton Observatory. He says that belts 
have been distinctly seen along its equator, 
thus giving the direction of the axis of the 
planet. The rotation is in the plane of the 
motion of the satellites, or nearly at right 
angles to the plane of the ecliptic. It is con- 
siderably flattened at the poles, having an 
eccentricity of 1-14. ’ 

The sun spots have been plentiful and large 
during this fall and their continuance may be 
expected. 

A shower of meteors will be visible about 
the 10th of next month, which will radiate 
from the constellation Gemini. They are, 
some years, of considerable brightness and 
frequency. After midnight will be the best 
time to observe them. 

The variable star Algol in Perseus, which 
passes from 2d magnitude to 4th every 2 days 
and 20 hours, will be visible all the evening. 
It remains at its faintest stage only about 20 
minutes. Then it slowly increases for 3 or 4 
hours, and shines as a 2d magnitude star for 
2 days and again slowly fades. The times of 
the minimum brightness during next month 
will mostly occur in the day time. One on 
the lst may be seen between 5 and 6 o’clock 
in the evening. i) 





Some years ago I was crossing a field in 
Dorchester, near Boston, Mass., and found a 
cow which had been tied to a tree with a long 
rope. In feeding she had gotten the rope 


wound about her legs and been thrown to 
the ground, and in struggling to get away 
had gotten the ropes still more wound about 
her, until she lay perfectly helpless. When 
after a long time, I succeeded in unwinding 
the rope and getting her on her feet, she came 
to me, with a kind look in her eyes, and lap- 
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ped my coat-sleeve with her tongue. 
I went home I told the folks that I had -met 
a lady in great distress, and had relieved her, 
and that she had rewarded me with a kiss. 

Cows have often been trained to know 
their names, and come when calied. The 
on American statesman and orator, Daniel 

ebster, asked, just before he died, that all 
his cattle, which he loved so much, should be 
driven to his window, that he might see them 
for the last time ; and as they came, one by 
one, to his window, he called each by name. 
— Kindness to Animals. 


— ~~ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
EL MAHDI. 


The progress of the conquering false pro- 
phet of the Soudan has startled the civilized 
world, and his military triumphs during the 
last eighteen months have given him sufficient 
prestige to excite the utmost enthusiasm 
among his followers. At present, he stands 
in the position of the expected Messianic de- 
liverer and teacher of Islam, who has been 
awaited with hope, century after century by 
the Arab of the desert, and the year of his 
appearance completed the twelfth century 
from the Hegira. His complete overthrow 
of the Egyptian army led by European offi- 
cers, his Arab blood and the date of his 
appearance all combine to promote a ten- 
dency toward the acknowledgment of his 
claim as prophet and divinely accredited 
ruler of Islam. 

It is believed that if the course of El Mahdi 
be not promptly checked, and if he, by virtue 
of his claims and his successes, should be pro- 
claimed at Mecca as Caliph, the whole vast 
Mahometan world would be unsettled; and 
England’s position as guardian of civilization 
in Egypt, becomes one of great responsibility. 
The British government has a foothold in the 
land of the Nile, and doubtless has power 
adequate to the present, or almost any emer- 
eS, But the great statesmen who now 

old the reins of power are assuredly averse 
to a conflict of this kind, and are believed to 
be far too enlightened to be willing to engage 
their country in a bloody war with a fanatical, 
ignorant} people, although complete conquest 
cannot be thought doubtful. No arbitrations, 
nor congresses of the nations, is attainable in 
a case like this; and friends of the human 
race may well invoke for Gladstone and his 
compeers that wisdom which alone should 
guide a great Christian empire. The N. Y. 
Tribune thus briefly states the situation : 

“ Egypt proper extends from the Mediter- 
ranean to the 24th parallel of north latitude, 
and comprises 216,000 square miles. The 
Egypt over which the Khedive and his sove- 
reign, the Sultan, claim jurisdiction stretches 
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When ! southward thirty-one degrees to the Equator 


and includes an area of 927,000 square miles. 
In consequence of the annexations and con- 
quests of Colonel Gordon and other soldiers 
of fortune a nominal ascendancy had been 
secured beyond the Cataracts to the borders 
of Abyssinia and up the White Nile to the 
great lakes of Central Africa. Khartoum, 
which is now menaced by the false prophet, 
ostensibly owes allegiance to the Khedive and 
is the centre of the Egyptian government of 
the Soudan. It is a city with a population 
of 20,000, and is situated at the point where 
the blue Nile rushing headlong from the 
mountains of Abyssinia pours its dark torrent 
into the sluggish current of the White Nile. 
If Khartoum falls into the hands of the false 
prophet, the ascendency of Egypt in the 
Soudan will be brought to an end. The 
Khedive’s authority, which once extended as 
far as Lake Nyassa, will not be recognized 
beyond the first Cataract. The question 
arises whether the British government will 
take any measures to prevent the capture of 
Khartoum and the spread of religious fanati- 
cism in the Nile countries south of Cairo. 
The halting of the foreign garrison will merely 
secure Lower Egypt against its own panic- 
stricken army and population. It will not 
arrest the falsé prophet in his career of victo- 
rious conquest as the self-styled Vice-Regent - 
of Allah.’ 8. R. 
TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


While the temperance reform has been 
meeting with varied fortunes in this country, 
and has lately suffered many rebuffs, its pro- 
gress in England seems to be assured ; a result 
due largely, no doubt, to the natural and 
healthy methods of agitation and legislation 
which have been in operation. The dimi- 
nution in the use of beer and spirituous 
liquors in Great Britain is indicated by the 
fact that the revenue from excise duties is 
now $25,000,000 less than it was seven years 
ago. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, after years of per- 
sistent agitation, secured the adoption of the 
principle of local option by the House of 
Commons in 1880, and within the last two 
weeks the same body, by a majority of eighty- 
seven, reaffirmed the principle that the ques- 
tion of the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
communities shall be settled by the inhabi- 
tants of such a community, the ministry ac- 
cepting substantially Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
resolution. The unanimity of the best Eng- 
lish sentiment on the subject is striking, and 
may well furnish food for reflection for our own 
temperance agitators. The Church of England 
Temperance Society now numbers about 
500,000 members, spends over $100,000 a year 
in this work, and has not only the sympathy 
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but the active co-operation of the great body 
of laymen and clergymen in the English 
Church. The other religious bodies are even 
more enthusiastic, and the steady and health- 
ful progress of the reform is due largely to 
the absence of extravagant claims and of de- 
nunciations for difference of method; coffee- 
houses are multiplying throughout England, 
temperance meetings are largely attended, 
and the agitation has passed into something 
like a great popular movement. — Exchange. 



















Ir is a singular and cheering fact that, 
while there have never been so many sects as 
now, yet there was never so little sectarian- 
ism as now,—that is, never so little disposi- 
tion to quarrel with and abuse by word and 
deed persons who hold different religious 
views from our own.—James B. Gregg. 














“ Our highest truths do not come by logical 
process, but by internal experiences.’ 


ITEMS. 


















THE ravages of the cranberry ‘‘ fire blight ”’ 
and the berry worm, in Massachusetts, are 
estimated to have caused a loss of about $15,- 
000 during the year. 


On the 5th inst., there were severe shocks of 
SS at Rovenden Springs, Arkansas. 
They lasted forty seconds, were accompanied 
by a loud noise, broke crockery and glassware 
and loosened large rocks in a railroad cut. 


OF cotton-seed oil, comparatively unknown 
ten years ago, over 250,000 barrels, it is esti- 
mated, were made during the past season. Ten 
million dollars are now invested in this indus- 
try, which promises to become oneof the most 
important interests of the South. 


THE public schools of Texas are said to be 
now in excellent condition. All over the State 
the towns are building comfortable, substan- 
tial, and even elegant school-houses; and in 
Denison there is in contemplation a plan for 
getting up classes in German and Latin in the 
public school. 


THE Managers of the World’s Industrial 
and Cotton Centennial Exposition at New 
Orleans have adopted a design proposed by G. 
M. Jorgensen, architect, of Meridian, Missis- 
‘ sippi, for the main building of the Exposition. 
The structure is to be 1,500 feet long and 900 
feet wide, with 1,000,398 square. 


THE National Butter, Cheese and Egg Asso- 
ciation held in Cincinnati last week has closed. 
A report was read showing that the total value 
of butter, cheese, eggs and poultry marketed 
in the United States in 1883 amounts to more 
than $600,000,000. The value of the milk and 
cream sold «nd not manufactured iuto butter 
and cheese during the same period is over 
$100,000,000. 


THE boring of the Arlberg Tunnel through 
the Alps is about completed. It is one of the 
finest works that modern science has achieved. 
The tunnel has been finished two years before 
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the time appointed, and uniess very great 
efforts are made on all sides it will be ready for 
use five months sooner than the lines which 
lead to it. Some attention should be given to 
the fact that the mechanical works on the 
the western side were carried out in accord- 
ance with the system of an Austrian engineer, 
Brandt—that is to say, the boring machines 
and the ventilators were put in motion by hy- 
draulic power. The work accomplished in the 
Arlberg Tunnel is double that done in the St. 
Gothard and three times that done in the 
Mount Cenis.— Public Ledger. 


A Most interesting experiment has recent] 
been made on one or two of the English rail- 
roads, which will probably result in the gen- 
eral lighting of cars by electricity before long. 
On the Brighton Line the saloons of certain 
trains have been thus lit for some little time, 
but there have always been serious difficulties 
connected with the storage of electricity in the 
train. An invention has now been patented, 
however, by which the difficulties in question 
will, itis said, beobviated. The other day atrial 
of the system was made on the line between 
London and Leeds, a distance of 175 miles, 
when a Pullman dining car was lit by six Swan 
incandescent lamps, the light from which is 
described as bright, perfectly steady, and at no 
moment affected by “the oscillation of the 
carriage,’’ making it not aay possible but easy 
to read a newspaper or book printed in small 
type.—Public Ledger. 


THE bark Bessie Baker from Manila, May 
25th, via Batavia, which arrived in Boston on 
the 6th inst., brings an interesting story of the 
Java earthquake. ‘She reports that on Au- 
gust 27th, Babie Island, bearing N. by W., 
distant five miles, at daylight noticed a heavy 
bank rising from the westward, which contin- 
ued to rise until it became obscured, the barom- 
eter suddenly falling to 29.40 and again sud- 
denly rising at one jump to 30.70; had every- 
thing furled, and had no sooner let go the port 
anchor, when heavy showers of sand and ashes 
began falling. This was about noon time. 
Then it became darker than the darkest night, 
the wind blowing a perfect hurricane, and the 
sea perfectly smooth. A heavy rumbling, like 
thunder, was heard continually, the sky was 
lighted by flashes of lightning, and a strong 
smell of sulphur pervaded the air, making it 
difficult to breathe. Altogether, it formed one 
of the wildest and most awful experiences 
imaginable. Thetide was setting stronglyto the 
westward throughout the galeat the rate of 14 
knots. The sky became clearer at 3 P.M., 
though the ashes continued to fall. On the 
29th, while passing through the strait of Sunda 
we saw a large number of dead bodies, and the 
water for miles was covered with trees and 
= the seashore for 600 miles being a field 
of lava. 





NOTICES. 


A Temperance Conference, under the care 
of Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Old Kennett Meeting-house on, 
First-day, Twelfth mo. 16th, 1883, at 2 P. M. 
All are invited. 


ELLWoop MICHENER, 
EuLMA M. PRESTON, \ Clerks. 
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